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200 SOME FACTS ABOU T HAMPSTEAD. 

; the first country in the world.” At 

England, an & a f te rwards Earl of Chatham, was a 

aliy r ! te ne nower • he’ became Prime Minister 1757, infusing 
very stroi g P » ever y depart ment of the government. 

ablest Minister of War England ever had 
he keenly discriminated in the choice of his officers, and 
tepired Lm with his own zeal and wisdom. He saw hat 
the power of the French in Canada must be broken, and that 
the only way to break it was by decisive action. He planned 
a campaign' to capture the French capital, and sent off his 
officers with orders to sail up the St. Lawrence river, on the 
left bank of which the city of Quebec towered high, an almost 
impregnable fortress. 

With his penetrating judgment Pitt had chosen the ablest 
officer in the English army, though that officer was only thirty 
years old ; and he raised him to the rank of General for his 
purpose. Wolfe more than justified the choice, and by his 
masterly intelligence, secrecy, caution, and unparalleled heroism 
captured Quebec in 1759, although unhappily he lost his life 
in so doing. He continued to command and to encourage his 
men long after he was wounded, and when he was lying on the 
field in his last moments he heard an officer say : “ See, they 
run!” “ Who runs ?” enquired the dying man, raising himself 
from the ground. “ The enemy, sir, they give way every- 
where.” “ God be praised ! I will die in peace,” he said, 
and closed his eyes instantly in death. In the following year 
General Amherst, his successor in command, captured Montreal, 
thus sealing the fate of the French, who were compelled to 
evacuate permanently the whole of North America. 

through the able ministry of Lord Chatham we kept 
ana ^a , and, fifteen years later, we might also have retained 
f^u nit(jC l States, if his wisdom and advice had been 

F °i V ' e i • !* e ^ mer * can colonists were willing to share with 

ngland in the payment of the war taxes, but they demanded 

which voted in their own Assemblies ;. 


that their contribution should be voted in their , 

FaH ot"ri ft Very reasona hle request, and one which the 
in his Lo t ? UW haW « ranted - But King George, 
but oho “ °,f StinaCy ' not on 'y refused their request 
Lm s1iL P T C h h „1 S0 ' dlerS the colonists to absolute 

DecWHon , u rehelled . «* war began, anti their 

at, on of “^twtace proclaimed 4th July, 1770. 


THE ENGLISH STUDENT IN GERMANY. 


It is curious to observe with what tenacity English people cling 
to any custom that has once been established amongst them. 
It docs not seem to occur to the average Briton to ask if the 
custom is a good one, or if the conditions which may have 
made it so at the time of its introduction have not changed. 
About the middle of last century Carlyle’s stentorian voice, 
which for years had been proclaiming the excellence of the 
Teutonic character and the splendour of Teutonic literature, 
began to penetrate the ear of that small section of the British 


public called Society. Immediately, the study of the German 
language and literature became fashionable, and great ladies 
who at the present day would have gone on a sporting ex- 
pedition to the Pamirs or have entered for a motor car race, 
grew suddenly interested in German case-endings and the 
use of the German subjunctive. Young men with literary 
or scientific aspirations began to appear on the students’ 
benches in Heidelberg and Bonn, whilst their sisters read 
G5the and Schiller under the timid guidance of some homely- 
featured “ Fraulein,” or were carried by their mammas ta 
spend a winter in Dresden, or Hanover, or Karlsruhe. A 
craze of this kind, though it may have no permanent effect 


upon the thoughts or actions of the class in which it first 
appears, is sure to influence the habits ol the class that ranks 
a little lower in the social scale, and, accordingly, for the last 
fifty years it has been customary with British middle-class 
parents to send their sons and daughters to receive at least 
a portion of their education in Germany. At the piesent 
day, indeed, there must be few families in any of the larger 
German towns whose homes have not at some time been 
shared by English boys and girls sent out for the purpose of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of the German language, 
whilst a German school without its contingent of English- 
speaking pupils is scarcely to be found throughout the length 
and breadth of the Fatherland. At first sight this seem*, 
an arrangement likely to make the acquisition of the native 
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T7nr the young strangers and to give them a 
Sarity S with it that ought to make the acquisition lasting 
How far it really answers this expectation, however, is testified 
,o bv 'the almost total ignorance of German preva.lmg amongst 
middle-aged people in this country, many of whom must be 
supposed to have enjoyed whatever advantages the arrange- 
ment offers. A language with which one has become 
thoroughly familiar in youth, familiarity with which has 
been strengthened by the study of its grammar and its best 
writers, ought to require but little practice for its retention 
during life. And that English people in general, even young 
English people, speak German either haltingly or not at all, 
goes far to prove that they have never really acquired it. 
As a matter of fact, the circumstances in which English boys 
and girls are generally placed when in Germany make it 
difficult for them to acquire a sound and accurate knowledge 
of any branch of learning. 

Entering into conversation with two German ladies at the 
table d’hote of a Swiss hotel recently, I found that both could 
speak English with sufficient correctness to make the inter- 
•change of ideas upon simple subjects tolerably easy. As 
they came from a small North German town, I asked if 
they had acquired their English in England : to which they 
replied in the negative, explaining, however, with Teutonic 
fiankness that they had had a young English girl living with 
them as Pensionarin for over two years, from whom they had 
learned to speak English. I smiled at the naivete of the 
ladies’ rejoinder, though the reflection that when English 
parents send theii children— perhaps at considerable sacrifice — 
to e educated in Germany, the benefit derived is confined, 

nine cases out of ten, to the school or family receiving them, 
b by no means an amusing reflection in these days of fierce 
rna lonal competition. Yet such is really the case : the 

when ", )USt "Vf "° solitar y example of what often happens 
toZ „ y r mg g, ' Sh PCTS ° n is sent ™‘° a German family 

~ d "r^t^:?th nsta,,ces ” ave iigam “" d 

Which (be , f the present writer. The difficulty 

language but f^eas^ ; * •“"*■* ’ * speak any 
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•certam false shame which makes them feel "ridiculous when 
attempting to do anything that they cannot do well. Hencl 
•even were the German teachers or hosts perfectly conscientious 
m carry, ng out the wishes of the parents and guardians who 
ave placed them young Pensionare and Pensionarinnen in 
their charge, these would still have many obstacles to encounter 
before attainmg a thorough grasp of the language of Schiller 
and Gothe. But German teachers and German families 
.accustomed to receive foreign students into their homes, do not 
recognize it as a duty to see that the young people committed 
to their care learn to speak and read German, if these show 
no strong desire to do so. Indeed, the pursuit of whatever is 
likely to benefit one’s self, one’s family, one’s country has been 
■exalted into a virtue, into a national duty in the Fatherland. 
Now, the acquisition of a foreign tongue, especially the 
acquisition of the tongues of France and Britain, is a matter 
of importance to almost every German : hence, when a young 
English person enters a German school or family, all the German 
pupils in the school, all the members of the German family, 
have it borne in upon them that their plain duty is to make 
him teach them his language. Unfortunately, the stranger, 
being English, is generally too shy, or too lazy, or too ignorant 
to offer any serious opposition to this arrangement, and allows 
his year or two of German life to slip away without benefit 
to himself, conscious only of the pleasure of spending some 
time in a new country untrammelled by the routine of school 
studies or the discipline of home. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that to obtain a thorough grasp of such a language 
as German requires something more than one, or even two 
years’ residence in the country where it is spoken . it lequiies, 
indeed, no small amount of patience, industry and determi- 
nation on the part of the learner. But patience, industry 
and determination to overcome difficulties are qualities rarely 
possessed by English boys and girls, especially in the matter 
of any intellectual pursuit, and when a stammering attempt 
on the part of one of these elicits only a rejoinder in English 
■ or a burst of laughter, from a companion, the young stranger 
is pretty sure to grow disheartened and gradually to give up 
the struggle to gain a knowledge of the German language 
by dint of conversing with the people amongst jwhom he lives. 
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, , . nf rn1 ,rse the girl who comes from a 

The senous stu “ ^ or from priv ate study, equipped 

good High Schi t |e German idiom and only requiring 

^ 1 — ^n of attentio: order to fix that 

knowledge and make it practically useful; the young man 
tho desirous of obtaining familiarity with German, snatches 
few months in order to secure it at the leas, possible ex- 
penditure Of time-such students as these are not likely to 
waste their opportunities, or to return from a residence abroad 
Without having added considerably to their store of sound 
knowledge. But serious, well-instructed English students 
form but a small proportion of the numberless English youths 
and maidens to be found in ever-increasing numbers in German 
schools and families, of the majority of whom, in the present 
writer’s opinion, it may safely be said that it would be taking 
too favourable a view to regard the time spent in these schools 
and families as merely wasted. W ere the knowledge of the 
German language acquired by this residence abroad very 
much greater than what it usually is, it would still seem but 
a doubtful benefit to young people between the ages of ten 
and sixteen to be removed from the restraints imposed by 
English custom and the generally benign influences of home 
and to be placed in the midst of a people whose customs and 
opinions, in their youthful ignorance and insularity of view, 
they are likely to despise, and who are besides in most cases 
too busy with their own affairs to be able to give much time 
to instructing or controlling their young charges. Of course, 
by dint of hearing a number of stock phrases daily repeated 
many times — for even a fairly educated German family has 
but a small vocabulary, and a limited range of subjects on 
which to converse— the young foreigner by-and-by learns to- 
understand and to remember them, so that on his return to- 
ns native land he is able to dazzle his more ignorant parents 
unc i lends by employing them, by the detestable practice 
imer arding his English with German words and idioms, 

(. i • ^ ar | abiHty & a ^ ler in a superficial and sadly inadequate 
.is non t ie meaning of the German books and letters that 

iLr t y T nt , e%ible t0 th6Se - But is this result an 
adequate return for the time and money spent in gaining 

1 ‘ al1 that the Parents and friends who part from their 
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young' relatives in order to secure for them advantages they 
themselves have not enjoyed, have a right to expect > Does 
the acquisition of a smattering of illiterate German with 
perhaps, a still more pitiable smattering of French thrown 
in, make up for the loss of steady training given by one of the 
many excellent public and private schools of which England 
can boast ? Few people, the writer is convinced, would 
maintain that it does. Only, the majoritv of English parents 
know too little of modern languages themselves to be able to 
appreciate at its true value the education their children have 
received when abroad. The Latin master in a well-known 
German public school assured the present writer, when con- 
versing on the subject of the little progress made by English 
boys at German schools, that of all the scores of English 
pupils he had had in his classes for many years, he could 
not recall a single one whom he could point to as having 
learned anything of value during the entire course of his 
school life. “ The fact is,” he added, somewhat brutally, 
“ English boys are thoroughly stupid : they are all wanting 
in intellectual power,” and he waved aside the suggestion 
that there might have been something wrong either in the 
teaching or the system of the school in which those unfortunate 
boys received what had to serve as an education. The truth 
is, of course, that English children, being often sent to German 
schools without sufficient knowledge of the language in which 
the teaching is imparted to enable them to take their places 
alongside of their German schoolmates, have to encounter 
difficulties entirely unknown to the latter, and so lose heart 
at the very outset of their school career, grow idle and careless 
and cease, after a time, to make any exertion to take advan- 
tage of the very moderate opportunities afforded them of 
acquiring even a small amount of valuable knowledge. I 
must be admitted, of course, that in similar c.rcums.ances 
to these, the German boy placed in an English sch^ w„ u l d 
not impress his teachers as wanting either in mWlect «r 
industry : nor. however slight his preliminary knowledge 
of the English language, would he tinish his sc oo course 
without having benefited very se : nsibly by the te; tc nng an 
discipline the school had furnished. The case of yon g 
girl sent to a German school to master the language and 
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— . thp knowledge and enjoy the training 

the same tm.e acqu.re the kno«e g 'J better than 

a good school a o ne ’thing, however, is in her 

!' vour the 'cmriculum in a girls' school is simpler and the 
favour • ,-preives special instruction in the German 

language. g At the same time, it must be borne in mind that 
i "5 only after rears of school attendance and with d.l.gence 
’„d perseverance that the English girl can keep alongs.de 
her German classmates. Too many girls however even 
after a lengthened period at a German school, return to their 
homes without having gained anything valuable either in 
the way of useful information or mental and moral training. 

Whether an acquaintance with the German language is 
of much value to ordinary English boys and girls may be 
doubted ; it is not doubtful, however, that most English 
parents of the middle and upper middle classes regard it as 
of great importance. In adopting this view, parents, it is 
to be feared, are guided rather by fashion and convenience 
than by any well-considered plan for their children s education* 
What the precise object is which has moved the parents and 
guardians of most of the young Britons at present receiving 
their education in Germany to send them thither, it would 
be hard to say. Possibly they themselves would find it difficult 
to furnish an adequate reason. That education is good and 
cheap in Germany for the German people does not imply that 
it is either for the foreigner, seeing that the latter has to learn 
to speak, read, write, and above all, to think in German before 
beginning to receive any benefit from the usually excellent 
instruction imparted in German schools and colleges. For 
the young man or woman looking forward to earning a living 
as a teacher, or to entering any of the learned professions ; 
or for the man or woman seeking culture for its own sake, 
an intimate acquaintance with the German tongue, with 
German literature, the progress of science in Germany and 
German thought, is of the utmost importance ; but this ac- 
quaintance is not to be gained by a year’s residence in early 
youth in some German school or family, and in the present 
writer s view, even if it could be gained so easily, would still 
e purchased too dearly when the price paid for it is loss of 
i ime influences and the training which prepares English boys 
and girls to take their proper place in English life. 
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“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” 

By E C. M c Kechnie. 

William or Wykeiiam’s famous motto, “Manners Makyth 
Man, gives to the word manners a deeper meaning than we 
usually attach to it. When we use it at the present day, it 
is to signify the superficial side of conduct almost exclusively. 
The old meaning implied the internal aspect, that which 
underlies all outward manners and has its seat in the heart. 
It meant conduct in the full sense of the word, apart from a 
knowledge of social observances. We must not limit ourselves 
entirely to the modern meaning or we shall reap little benefit 
from a consideration of the subject. 

To take “ manners ” first in its widest sense, as meaning 
conduct, we realize that it involves our spiritual outlook on 
life, our ethical standards, in fact all that makes us the men and 
women we are. Our manners are thus all-important as our 
daily habits or manners react on our characters. We know 
how the brain registers habits, and how much easier some 
lines of thought and action are to us than others because 
we have frequently indulged in them. If we cultivate good 
vigorous healthy thoughts, good manners will result, and 
our characters will be correspondingly strengthened. Parents 
do not alwavs realize how important their manners are to 
their children, who are daily forming unconscious ideals under 
the mother’s and father’s example. It does not matter what 
they are taught in words; what they do learn is from their 
parents’ lives. And how touchingly lasting these early in- 
fluences are ! A recent writer expressed a significant idea 
when he said, that however a man might describe his theology 
in middle life, what he really would believe when he was old 
was the creed learnt at his mother’s knee. That is o ^coume 
provided it was a creed that was lived as well as taught, 
must all have noticed how older people cite their parents 
and hold them up to a younger generation as worthy of a 
imitation. They even prefer the pattern of china of then 


